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SIR DAVID DROPS A HINT 


Minister’s reply on Roberts’ proposals | 


uestion time in the House of Commons on 11th February 


produced a significant remark by the Minister of Education, | 


Sir Davi Ww i i i i 
David Eccles, who was replying to a series of questions by | county batcuainaiiaiamehasaaiaied 


M.P.s on the Government’s intentions concerning the Roberts 


Report. 


The Minister gave a broad hint that the proposals the Government | 
have in mind seem unlikely to include the adoption of national | 
standards of book expenditure, or the surrender of library powers by | 


the smaller authorities. These were two of the principal recom- 
mendations of Sir Sydney Roberts and his committee. 


Mr. de Freitas (Lincoln, Lab.) 
asked the Minister whether he would 
introduce legislation to implement 
the recommendations of the Roberts 
Committee. 

Sir D. Eccles: The Government 
accepts the need for legislation and I 
hope shortly to begin discussions 
with the associations of local authori- 
ties, on my proposals. 


**Virile Local Service”’ 


Sir Peter Agnew (S. Worcester- 
shire, C.). Will the Minister take into 
account the views which have been 
expressed to him by the Urban 
District Councils Association that no 
good local authority, even though 
not a large one, that is running a 
virile library service built up by the 
local residents, should be deprived of 
the right to do so? 

Sir D. Eccles: That is one of the 
questions we have to discuss with the 
local authorities. We have a duty to 
see that the service is adequate for 
the people of the neighbourhoods. 

Mr. S. Irving (Dartford, Lab.). 
Will the Minister bring into consulta- 


tion the Smaller Libraries Group of 
the Library Association, which repre- 
sents practically the whole of the 
smaller authorities likely to be 
affected by this legislation ? 

Sir D. Eccles: Yes. 

Mr. H. Molson (High Peak, C.). 
Will the Minister bear in mind that 
the Conservative Party has expressed 
its desire to retain the power, 
authority, and responsibility of the 
smaller local authorities and not to 
transfer all these responsibilities to 
county councils? The library service 
is essentially a thing that should be 
decided by local authorities, and 
national standards should not be laid 
down. 


Government Proposals 

Sir D. Eccles: I will certainly con- 
sider what has been said. I think he 
will find that my proposals are more in 
the sense that he desires than those of 
the Report. 

Mr. G. Nabarro (Kidderminster, 
C.) said the subject was not only 
controversial in the House but 
between the different types of local 
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authorities. Opposition to many of 
the major proposals in the Roberts 
Report was not confined to urban 
district councils, there are many non- 


| at the possibility of losing their 


experienced and valuable library 
services. 
Sir D. Eccles: I have that point 


well in mind. 


. > s 
Associations’ Views 
The Roberts Report summarized the 
views of the local authority associa- 
tions, as expressed to the committee 
in evidence— 


“The Association of Municipal 
Corporations believes that all borough 
and urban districts should be free to 
exercise library powers... any 
criterion of efficiency should be 
sought from public opinion expres- 
sing itself through the local councils.” 

“The County Councils Association 
claims that an efficient service can 
only be given by a local authority 
with a _ large population... the 
service should be administered only 
by counties and county boroughs.” 

“The Urban District Councils 
Association contends that, with a 
population of 10,000, a library can be 
efficient and can justify its autonomy 
if it has a stock of 15,000 live vol- 
umes and spends a minimum of 
£2,000 p.a.”” 

“The Smaller Public Libraries 
Group gives £2,850 as a minimum for 
the annual purchase of books... 
and 15,000 as the lowest population 
figure to justify autonomy.” 





LONGER HOURS 
FOR B.M. LIBRARY 


The Reading Room and | 


Library of the British 
Museum are unlikely ever 
to rival the Windmill The- 
atre, with its war-time 
slogan “‘We never closed”’. 
But in the opinion of one 
M.P. it should certainly be 
offered as an alternative to 
this type of entertainment. 

In the Commons debate on 26th 
February, Mr. Kenneth Robinson 
(St. Pancras North, Lab.) urged 
that, “‘People who are in London 
in the evening should be offered 
something better than a strip-tease 
club or a cinema in Tottenham 
Court Road”. Taking part in the 
debate on public help for the arts, 
Mr. Robinson declared that the 
Government did far too little. He 
instanced the British Museum, 
which, he said, had been grossly 
under-staffed for years. The cata- 
loguing of manuscripts had be- 
come 30 years in arrears, he said. 

Among the Government’s pro- 
posals for financial assistance to 
the arts, announced in the debate, 
were two measures concerning the 
British Museum: 


For an experimental period of | 


nine months in 1960-61, the 
front hall, Reading Room 
and North Library will be 
open until 9.30 instead of 
5 o'clock on two evenings a 
week ; 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
LIBRARY PLANS 


| Trinity College, Dublin, announced on 19th January an Inter- 
national Architectural Competition for the design of a new library. 
The four assessors who will organize and judge the competition, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Rosse, are Mr. Raymond 
McGrath, Principal Architect of the Office of Public Works in 
Dublin; Sir Hugh Casson, of the Royal College of Art in London; 
Signor Franco Albini, Professor of Architecture in Venice; and 
Dr. Keyes Metcalf, for many years on the staff of New York 
Public Library and later librarian at Harvard, and a famous 
library consultant. It is anticipated that the winning architect will 
have been selected by the end of 1960, that the design for the new 
building will be on the drawing board for a further twelve months, 
and that construction will begin in 1962. 

The intention now is to build not an extension but a new Library, to which 
the existing library (completed in 1732) and reading room (1937) can them- 
selves be regarded as functional extensions. The Long Room will continue to 
be used for exhibitions and as a centre for visitors. The new building will be 





| 


on a site at the east end of the existing library. Solving the aesthetic and 
functional problem of linking the old and new is an architectural task of the 


first magnitude. 


Fifty Years’ Space 

The new library, as well as pro- 
viding book storage space for at least 
half a century, and the administrative 
offices required for running a modern 
service, will supply facilities that, 
from lack of space, are conspicuously 
deficient in the existing buildings. 
The emphasis is on book-use, as 
applied in the library’s composite 
function as a university, research, and 
public library. 

Accordingly, there will be a 
public reading room, designed to 


| cater primarily for any visitor from 


50 extra staff had been approved, . 
| take advantage of the library’s vast 
| holdings of reference material, in- 


all the posts which the B.M. 
Trustees classed as urgently 
essential, including the De- 
partment of Manuscripts. 


In a letter to The Times, Mr. 
Thomas Russell, General Manager 
of Collet’s, has suggested that as 
part of the Ministry of Works’ 
“gigantic National Library scheme 
for the British Museum area”’, 
publishers and booksellers should 
be assured of premises as an 


outside the university who wishes to 


cluding year-books and directories, 
much of which will be on open 
shelves. This will also be a biblio- 
graphic service centre. There will be 
a periodicals room, capable of dis- 


integral part of the new Library. 

. . . Co-operation between the | 
Library and those who publish | 
and sell books would add dignity | 
to the area, says Mr. Russell. 
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playing up to 2,000 current period- 
icals and acting as a general reading 
room for about 100 readers. There 
will be special reading room accom- 
modation for members of the univer- 
sity staff and for postgraduate 
research workers. In addition there 
will be extra reading accommodation 
arranged on a subject basis. In all, 
the whole library unit will provide 
one reading place for about every five 
students. Three good external reading 
rooms will continue to be available. 
Flexibility 

The building is being designed so 
as to provide the maximum flexi- 
bility. It is hoped to arrange certain 
aspects of it in a way that will be 
useful to other librarians; for 
example, it should be possible to 
arrange a permanent display of 
junior books that can be inspected by 
children’s and school librarians. 

The project will cost £500,000, of 
which only £170,000 has so far been 
raised. The authorities responsible 
are confident that the remainder will 
be found in the next three years. 

F. J. E. HURST 





GRADING IMPROVED 
AFTER PROTEST 


N an advertisement in the Times Literary Supplement on 20th 
November, 1959, Blackpool Corporation invited applications from 
Chartered Librarians for the post of Reference Librarian graded A.P.T. I. 


The Secretary made a strong 
protest to the Town Clerk against 
the grading offered, pointing out 
the importance of the post, draw- 
ing attention to paragraphs 97 and 
98 of the Roberts Report and 
strongly recommending that the 
post be graded at not less than 
A.P.T. IIL. The letter also stated 
that of the 17 other public library 
authorities serving populations 
between 130,000 and 160,000 none 
grade their Chartered Reference 
Librarians less than A.P.T. II and 
in three of them the post is graded 
A.P.T. II. 


A notice was inserted in the 
Times Literary Supplement on 
27th November, inviting intending 
candidates to communicate with 
the Secretary so that they could be 
informed of the representations 
made and advised not to apply for 
the post until the Corporation had 
considered the matter and im- 
proved the grading. 


The Secretary also informed the 
Chief Organization 
NALGO of the action taken, re- 
questing the support of NALGO. 
The N.W. District Organization 
Officer made representations to 
the Corporation, claiming that the 
post should be graded under the 
terms of sub-para. (e) of the 
N.J.C. Grading Decisions for 
Public Library staff. The Secretary 
was also informed that the Em- 
ployers’ Secretary of the N.W. 
Provincial Council was engaged 
on a general establishment review 
at Blackpool. 

An amended advertisement 
offering A.P.T. Il appeared in 
the Times Literary Supplement 
on 29th January, 1960. On the 
23rd February the Town Clerk 
wrote to say that his Council had 
decided to up-grade the post to 
A.P.T. Il. NALGO are to review 


Officer of 


the new grading of this post and 
that of other senior posts in the 
light of recommendations made 
by the Employers’ Secretary 
resulting from his establishment 
review. 


Call for Realism on 
Merseyside 


An appeal for government re- 
organization to make Merseyside 
one administrative unit, so that 
readers would enjoy equal rights 
over the whole area, was made by 
Mr. C. M. Hartley, regional 
librarian at Litherland, in his 
address in February to a meeting 
of the Liverpool and _ District 
Division of the A.A.L. 

“It would be grossly extravagant 
for each of the present library 
authorities on Merseyside to pro- 
vide an_ efficient community 
library service for itself”, said Mr. 
Hartley. “‘How much more sen- 
sible if we could all openly ack- 
nowledge the library in Liverpool 
Exchange Buildings as our source. 

**If people will travel in order to 
watch First Division soccer or to 
hear a first class lecture, will they 
not also travel to use a first class 
library if it is open to them?”’ 

The whole region has been 
designated a Special Review Area 
and the Boundary Commissioners 
are to examine the position next 
year. 

Mr. Hartley criticized the lack 
of co-operation between local 
public libraries. Although Bootle, 
Crosby and Litherland were 
neighbours, they used readers’ 
tickets of different shapes and 
sizes, with consequent inconveni- 
ence for inter-availability. 
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Ten Pounds to the Good 


The Evening Advertiser of Swindon 
has been running a series of full- 
page features dealing with 
branches of local government. As 
well as an article by either a 
reporter or The-man-from-the- 
Town-Hall, there is one related 
commercial advertisement and the 
department dealt with in the 
article is asked to take space in 
the same issue. 

At the end of January, the 
Advertiser devoted a whole page 
(Daily Express size) to the Lib- 
raries, directing its attention to 
the children’s section. Beneath a 
long, half-page illustrated write- 
up, the Library put in a bold 
advertisement, 14 by 11 inches, 
telling the Advertiser’s thousands 
of parents that “‘At the age of two 
(or even younger!) your child can 
become a member of any of the 
Children’s Libraries’. There are 
five of these, with ‘21,000 Books 
WAITING TO BE ReaD!!” The 
write-up, of course, was free; the 
advertisement cost £10. 


Space Fiction ‘‘Out’’ 

The write-up was principally 
the result of an interview with the 
librarian in charge of Swindon’s 
Central Junior Library, Miss H. J. 
Nockolds, and these were some of 
her comments: 

‘**The child’s pet hatred is what 
they call I books—books written 
in the first person. Frequently 
you'll hear one exclaim: ‘Oh, 
that’s no good; it’s an I book’. 

‘*Television will often stimulate 
a demand. For instance, the new 
Children’s Hour serial, The Secret 
Garden, has caused almost daily 
demand for a book which has 
been on our shelves for years but 
given scant attention. 

**Space fiction is definitely out, 
and, in general terms, there is less 
tendency for publishers to print 
special books for boys and girls 
separately. The trend today is 
towards ‘family books’ which 
appeal to both boys and girls.” 





ASIA WANTS SOMETHING TO READ 
(from Our Man in the Far East) 


A BRITISH LIBRARIAN has just returned to this country after 


a three-month survey which took him to Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, | 


Burma and India. 


Mr. Frank M. Gardner, chief 
librarian of Luton, went to Asia for 
Unesco in connection with its project 
to help develop reading materials in 
this region, where the problem is not 
only one of illiteracy but also of 
finding something to read for 
literates. 

The situation at present is some- 
thing of a vicious circle, says Mr. 
Gardner. Publishers, fearing the lack 
of a mass market for their books, 
publish editions which in most cases 
do not exceed 1,500 to 2,000 copies; 
as a result, there are few cheap books 
and there is no mass market. Mr. 
Gardner has come back convinced 
that publishers in South East Asia 
should produce more popular non- 
fiction works in science, technical 
subjects, history, travel and bio- 
graphy. At present about 50 per cent 
of the non-fiction published is 
accounted for by literature—plays 
and poetry. This percentage, which 
Mr. Gardner considers is too high, is 
explained by the tendency of pub- 
lishers to play safe by aiming for a 
small, but known market. 


Few Attractive Books 


“It is time we realized that, both in 
the East and the West, people’s basic 
interest in reading lies in doing so for 
pleasure”, said Mr. Gardner. He 
mentioned a publishing venture in 
one city where, out of 100 titles, only 
ten were at all attractive. “‘The rest 
were forgotten classics—things like 
Silas Marner.” 

In this respect Mr. Gardner is 
likely to shock the well-intentioned 
who feel that reading should be kept 
on a lofty plane. His opinion is 
radically different: “Anyone who 
reads is better off—no matter what he 
reads. The man who buys popular 
magazines from a news-stand in 
Delhi or Teheran or Karachi is a 
future reader of books.” 


Gardner’s third 
mission for Unesco. In 1955 he 
directed the first public library 
seminar for South East Asia, which 
was held in Delhi. Previously, in 1951 
and 1952, he had served as a con- 
sultant for the establishment of the 
Delhi Public Library—one of the 
first “open-access” public libraries in 
the region. Eight years ago this 
library had about 5,000 members, 
15,000 books and a circulation of 
100,000 volumes a year. When Mr. 
Gardner visited it recently, it was 
issuing 750,000 books a year to 
30,000 members and it had more than 
100,000 books on its shelves. 


This was Mr. 


Libraries Spur Demand 


Mr. Gardner believes quite firmly 
that the public library is one of the 
best ways of creating that demand for 
books which, Asian publishers com- 
plain, is so lacking. The library aiso 
offers an accurate picture of what 
readers want. Here, again, the read- 
ing habits of East and West seem to 
be alike. In Delhi, from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the books issued are fiction, 
which is the same proportion found 
in Western libraries. 


Low Costs per Book 


The Delhi Public Library, with its 
open shelves, operates at a lower cost 
per book issued than Mr. Gardner’s 
own library in Luton. On the other 
hand, he found a library in one large 
Asian city operating on the old 
method of locked bookcases, at a 
cost per book issued three times 
higher than Luton. The reason, of 
course, was the low number of 
readers. Libraries lock their shelves 
to guard against theft. But in Delhi 
the annual loss is only 1 per cent of 
the total stock, whereas in Luton the 
yearly rate of loss is between 2 and 
3 per cent. 
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The lesson of public libraries in 
general and the Delhi library in par- 
ticular, Mr. Gardner maintains, is 
that, given free access to books, there 
is no limit to what people want to 


~ read. 


“It is not true that there is no 
demand for books in South East 
Asia”, concludes Mr. Gardner, “‘the 
experience of the Dethi public library 
proves on the contrary that there is a 
mass reading public.” 


Americans start 
Computer-Searching 


Service 

Using a specially built G.E.C. 
computer-type machine, the 
American Society for Metals 
starts this year to offer to U.S. 
industry a rapid literature search- 
ing service in the metallurgical 
field. 

The director of the project, Mrs. 
Marjorie Hyslop, said that “the 
purpose of the new A.S.M. 
Metals Documentation Service is 
to provide a selecting, abstracting, 
indexing and searching service 
that is fast, current and thorough. 
It will cover the world’s published 
information on metals, all their 
production processes, fabrication 
methods, properties and applica- 
tions, equipment and fuels. . .” 

Articles and publications will be 
indexed, coded and then recorded 
on magnetic tape. In the case of 
material from American journals, 
the tapes will be ready for search- 
ing within one or two weeks after 
publication and within four weeks 
for material from foreign journals. 
The new A.S.M. machine can 
search at the rate of 100,000 
indexed documents an hour, and 
can print out titles and sources of 
all references corresponding to a 
code which represents the subject 
matter of a literature search. 

Further information may be 
obtained from the headquarters of 
the A.S.M., at Metals Park, 
Novelty, Ohio. 





Crowther and Albemarle Reports 





‘Inquire into Libraries and the 
Teen-ager” 


Wie a space of a few weeks, two important educa- 
tional documents have been published; each is the 
report of a committee working on a brief from the 


Government. 


First, in December, came /5 to 
18: a report of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education. Under the 
chairmanship of Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther the council enquired 
exhaustively into the education of 
the 15’s to 18’s in relation to our 
changing social and industrial 
needs, a_ reference from the 
Minister of Education in March, 
1956. 

Although the Library Associa- 
tion was among a number of 
bodies who were asked to submit 
certain evidence to the Council, 
the Crowther Report is primarily 
concerned, of course, with direct 
education. Paragraph 171 does, 
however, contain one sentence of 
significance for librarians: “‘Over 
half the modern school boys and 
girls interviewed for us by the 
Social Survey had at one time 
belonged to a public library; only 
16 per cent still belonged two 
years after leaving school”’. 

Mr. H. K. G. Bearman, County 
Librarian of W. Sussex, promptly 
drew the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the L.A. to this 
sentence in the Report, saying “‘It 
would seem that this is a matter 
which calls for the serious atten- 
tion of librarians ... and which 
should be fully investigated.” 


Case for Inquiry 

As a result of this report and 
also of the deliberations of the 
Albemarle Committee, there is at 
present a national focus on youth, 
says Mr. Bearman. “‘I believe, 
therefore, that the time is particu- 
larly opportune for a thorough- 
going inquiry into this question of 
the library service and youth (i.e., 
teen-agers). Quite apart from the 
necessity of carrying out such an 


inquiry, it would if conducted in 
the right way bring recognition to 
the Library Association as a prime 
mover in a matter of public 
interest and importance.” 


Serving Youth 

The Executive Committee at its 
January Meeting deferred con- 
sideration of this possibility be- 
cause at that time the report of the 
Albemarle Committee had not 
been published. 

The Crowther Report was 
followed in February by that of 
the Committee whose chairman 
was the Countess of Albemarle, on 
The Youth Service in England and 
Wales; this was a reference from 
the Minister of Education in 
November, 1958. The Committee 
make this reference to the impor- 
tance of co-operation between the 
public libraries and the Youth 
Service: 

Para. 201. It would greatly help 
the growth of all these interests if 
public libraries, museums and art 
galleries remained open _ until 
10 p.m. on at least some nights of 
the week, so that young people 
might make fuller use of them 
during their hours of leisure. It 
would be valuable, too, if experi- 
ments in the informal counselling 
of young readers in libraries in the 
evenings could be taken further. 
Extension of hours may not be 
possible all at once; the library 
service in particular is under- 
staffed.. But the need should be 
recognized and experiment fos- 
tered inselected areas. There should 
in any case be close co-operation 
between the Youth Service and the 
public library and museum services 
so that visits can be arranged and 
books, records, photographs and 
specimens lent under suitable 
safeguards. 
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Paragraph 650 of the Crowther 
Report records the Committee's 
view that services ancillary to 
teaching, such as the administra- 
tion of school libraries, should be 
done by “non-teaching assistants”. 
This same point is also taken up in 
Teaching in Comprehensive Schools, 
a report issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools. 


1.A.A.M. Report 


One would expect (says the 
report) that local authorities would 
show their appreciation of the 
truly hard work done by devoted 
and enthusiastic teachers in com- 
prehensive schools by making 
appointments so as to free the 
teaching staff from non-teaching 
work. At one end of the scale is a 
school of 2,000 children with four 
full-time laboratory stewards, one 
full-time workshop technician, one 
full-time librarian, and one full- 
time nurse, in addition to the 
necessary clerical assistants. At the 
other end of the scale, a school of 
1,200 complains that it has only 
one untrained laboratory assistant 
and has no workshop technician, 
no full-time librarian, no full-time 
school nurse. 

Such ‘‘auxiliaries’’ are essential 
and a local authority that tries to 
cut costs by not paying for these 
services is extremely foolish. 


Hospital Library Service 


Mr. Sydney Irving (Dartford) put a 
written question to the Minister of 


Health on 27th January, asking 
whether he had considered the 
recommendations of the independent 
committee sponsored by the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
which carried out a pilot survey of 
hospital library services. 

The Minister replied that he had 
noted these recommendations with 
interest. Hospital authorities were 
aware of the importance he attached 
to a high standard of library services 
for patients, and he relied on them to 
develop their services as necessary 
and as their resources permit. 





ASIA WANTS SOMETHING TO REA 
(from Our Man in the Far East) 


A BRITISH LIBRARIAN has just returned to this country after 
a three-month survey which took him to Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, 


Burma and India. 


Mr. Frank M. Gardner, chief 
librarian of Luton, went to Asia for 
Unesco in connection with its project 
to help develop reading materials in 
this region, where the problem is not 
only one of illiteracy but also of 
finding something to read for 
literates. 

The situation at present is some- 
thing of a vicious circle, says Mr. 
Gardner. Publishers, fearing the lack 
of a mass market for their books, 
publish editions which in most cases 
do not exceed 1,500 to 2,000 copies; 
as a result, there are few cheap books 
and there is no mass market. Mr. 
Gardner has come back convinced 
that publishers in South East Asia 
should produce more popular non- 
fiction works in science, technical 
subjects, history, travel and bio- 


graphy. At present about 50 per cent 


of the non-fiction published is 
accounted for by literature—plays 
and poetry. This percentage, which 
Mr. Gardner considers is too high, is 
explained by the tendency of pub- 
lishers to play safe by aiming for a 
small, but known market. 


Few Attractive Books 

“It is time we realized that, both in 
the East and the West, people’s basic 
interest in reading lies in doing so for 
pleasure”, said Mr. Gardner. He 
mentioned a publishing venture in 
one city where, out of 100 titles, only 
ten were at all attractive. ““The rest 
were forgotten classics—things like 
Silas Marner.” 

In this respect Mr. Gardner is 
likely to shock the well-intentioned 
who feel that reading should be kept 
on a lofty plane. His opinion is 
radically different: “Anyone who 
reads is better off—no matter what he 
reads. The man who buys popular 
magazines from a news-stand in 
Delhi or Teheran or Karachi is a 
future reader of books.” 


This was Mr. Gardner's third 
mission for Unesco. In 1955 he 
directed the first public library 
seminar for South East Asia, which 
was held in Delhi. Previously, in 1951 
and 1952, he had served as a con- 
sultant for the establishment of the 
Delhi Public Library—one of the 
first “‘open-access” public libraries in 
the region. Eight years ago this 
library had about 5,000 members, 
15,000 books and a circulation of 
100,000 volumes a year. When Mr. 
Gardner visited it recently, it was 
issuing 750,000 books a year to 
30,000 members and it had more than 
100,000 books on its shelves. 


Libraries Spur Demand 


Mr. Gardner believes quite firmly 
that the public library is one of the 
best ways of creating that demand for 
books which, Asian publishers com- 
plain, is so lacking. The library also 
offers an accurate picture of what 
readers want. Here, again, the read- 
ing habits of East and West seem to 
be alike. In Delhi, from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the books issued are fiction, 
which is the same proportion found 
in Western libraries. 


Low Costs per Book 


The Delhi Public Library, with its 
open shelves, operates at a lower cost 
per book issued than Mr. Gardner’s 
own library in Luton. On the other 
hand, he found a library in one large 
Asian city operating on the old 
method of locked bookcases, at a 
cost per book issued three times 
higher than Luton. The reason, of 
course, was the low number of 
readers. Libraries lock their shelves 
to guard against theft. But in Delhi 
the annual loss is only | per cent of 
the total stock, whereas in Luton the 
yearly rate of loss is between 2 and 
3 per cent. 
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The lesson of public libraries in 
general and the Delhi library in par- 
ticular, Mr. Gardner maintains, is 
that, given free access to books, there 
is no limit to what people want to 
read. 

“Jt is not true that there is no 
demand for books in South East 
Asia’, concludes Mr. Gardner, “‘the 
experience of the Delhi public library 
proves on the contrary that there is a 
mass reading public.” 


Americans start 
Computer-Searching 


Service 

Using a specially built G.E.C. 
computer-type machine, the 
American Society for Metals 
starts this year to offer to U.S. 
industry a rapid literature search- 
ing service in the metallurgical 
field. 

The director of the project, Mrs. 
Marjorie Hyslop, said that “the 
purpose of the new A.S.M. 
Metals Documentation Service is 
to provide a selecting, abstracting, 
indexing and searching service 
that is fast, current and thorough. 
It will cover the world’s published 
information on metals, all their 
production processes, fabrication 
methods, properties and applica- 
tions, equipment and fuels. . .” 

Articles and publications will be 
indexed, coded and then recorded 
on magnetic tape. In the case of 
material from American journals, 
the tapes will be ready for search- 
ing within one or two weeks after 
publication and within four weeks 
for material from foreign journals. 
The new A.S.M. machine can 
search at the rate of 100,000 
indexed documents an hour, and 
can print out titles and sources of 
all references corresponding to a 
code which represents the subject 
matter of a literature search. 

Further information may be 
obtained from the headquarters of 
the A.S.M., at Metals Park, 
Novelty, Ohio. 





Crowther and Albemarle Reports 





‘‘Inquire into Libraries and the 
Teen-ager”’ 


Ws a space of a few weeks, two important educa- 
tional documents have been published; each is the 
report of a committee working on a brief from the 


Government. 


First, in December, came /5 to 
18: a report of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education. Under the 
chairmanship of Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther the council enquired 
exhaustively into the education of 
the 15’s to 18’s in relation to our 
changing social and _ industrial 
needs, a _ reference from the 
Minister of Education in March, 
1956. 

Although the Library Associa- 
tion was among a number of 
bodies who were asked to submit 
certain evidence to the Council, 
the Crowther Report is primarily 
concerned, of course, with direct 
education. Paragraph 171 does, 
however, contain one sentence of 
significance for librarians: ‘‘Over 
half the modern school boys and 
girls interviewed for us by the 
Social Survey had at one time 
belonged to a public library; only 
16 per cent still belonged two 
years after leaving school’. 

Mr. H. K. G. Bearman, County 
Librarian of W. Sussex, promptly 
drew the attention of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the L.A. to this 
sentence in the Report, saying “‘It 
would seem that this is a matter 
which calls for the serious atten- 
tion of librarians ... and which 
should be fully investigated.” 


Case for Inquiry 

As a result of this report and 
also of the deliberations of the 
Albemarle Committee, there is at 
present a national focus on youth, 
says Mr. Bearman. “‘I believe, 
therefore, that the time is particu- 
larly opportune for a thorough- 
going inquiry into this question of 
the library service and youth (i.e., 
teen-agers). Quite apart from the 
necessity of carrying out such an 


inquiry, it would if conducted in 
the right way bring recognition to 
the Library Association as a prime 
mover in a matter of public 
interest and importance.” 


Serving Youth 

The Executive Committee at its 
January Meeting deferred con- 
sideration of this possibility be- 
cause at that time the report of the 
Albemarle Committee had not 
been published. 

The Crowther Report was 
followed in February by that of 
the Committee whose chairman 
was the Countess of Albemarle, on 
The Youth Service in England and 
Wales; this was a reference from 
the Minister of Education in 
November, 1958. The Committee 
make this reference to the impor- 
tance of co-operation between the 
public libraries and the Youth 
Service: 


Para. 201. It would greatly help 
the growth of all these interests if 
public libraries, museums and art 
galleries remained open until 
10 p.m. on at least some nights of 
the week, so that young people 
might make fuller use of them 
during their hours of leisure. It 
would be valuable, too, if experi- 
ments in the informal counselling 
of young readers in libraries in the 
evenings could be taken further. 
Extension of hours may not be 
possible all at once; the library 
service in particular is under- 
staffed.- But the need should be 
recognized and experiment fos- 
tered in selected areas. There should 
in any case be close co-operation 
between the Youth Service and the 
public library and museum services 
so that visits can be arranged and 
books, records, photographs and 
specimens lent under _ suitable 
safeguards. 
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Paragraph 650 of the Crowther 
Report records the Committee’s 
view that services ancillary to 
teaching, such as the administra- 
tion of school libraries, should be 
done by “non-teaching assistants”’. 
This same point is also taken up in 
Teaching in Comprehensive Schools, 
a report issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters 
in Secondary Schools. 


1.A.A.M., Report 


One would expect (says the 
report) that local authorities would 
show their appreciation of the 
truly hard work done by devoted 
and enthusiastic teachers in corn- 
prehensive schools by making 
appointments so as to free the 
teaching staff from non-teaching 
work. At one end of the scale is a 
school of 2,000 children with four 
full-time laboratory stewards, one 
full-time workshop technician, one 
full-time librarian, and one full- 
time nurse, in addition to the 
necessary clerical assistants. At the 
other end of the scale, a school of 
1,200 complains that it has only 
one untrained laboratory assistant 
and has no workshop technician, 
no full-time librarian, no full-time 
school nurse. 

Such ‘‘auxiliaries’’ are essential 
and a local authority that tries to 
cut costs by not paying for these 
services is extremely foolish. 


Hospital Library Service 


Mr. Sydney Irving (Dartford) put a 
written question to the Minister of 


Health on 27th January, asking 
whether he had considered the 
recommendations of the independent 
committee sponsored by the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
which carried out a pilot survey of 
hospital library services. 

The Minister replied that he had 
noted these recommendations with 
interest. Hospital authorities were 
aware of the importance he attached 
to a high standard of library services 
for patients, and he relied on them to 
develop their services as necessary 
and as their resources permit. 





New Literature Service from Geneva 
Uses Faceted Scheme \ = 


[pecans the campaign of warnings against accidents in 
the home, it takes little imagination to visualize the 
multiple danger points, the vastly greater accident 
potential and hazards to health that exist in the factory 
and on the building site; in fact, wherever tools, machinery 
and industrial materials are in use. Occupational Safety 
and Health justifies that overworked adjective “‘vital’’ and 
is a subject that automatically comes within the province 
of any librarian concerned with industry. 


The complexity of the subject, 
and the fact that it is not a prob- 
lem confined to any one section of 
industry or to any one country, 
led the International Labour 
Office to set up the International 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Information Centre, in Geneva. 

Abstracts 


The 1.L.O.’s journal, Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health, is already 


well known. Now, after months of 


careful preparation, the Centre 
has announced the start of a new 
service which will enable any 
library to keep track of new 
literature on the subject for a 
modest yearly subscription. 

The service consists—very con- 
veniently—in the provision of 
monthly batches of five-by-three 
cards giving, “with complete 
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objectivity”, abstracts of all new 
information “that seems to deserve 
to be known internationally”. It 
takes into account material pub- 
lished as from Ist July, 1959; the 
first batch of cards was issued in 
January. Three main groups of 
material are recognized and differ- 
entiated by the use of coloured 
cards—general sources, such as 
periodical articles and books; 
texts having the force of law; and 
publications, such as standards, 
codes of practice, etc., which have 
the sanction of a _ recognized 
authority. 
Facet Classification 

In addition to giving full biblio- 
graphical details of title and 
source, each card bears a classi- 
fication symbol for the item 
abstracted. The special faceted 
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Safety measures in new types of building operations using heavy prefabricated parts 

(Mesures de sécurité dans les constructions nouvelles en éléments préfabriqués 
Cahiers des comités de prévention du bdtiment et des travaux 
publics, Paris, September 1959, 14th year, No. 4, pp. 145-156. 


Illus. 


Account of safety measures taken by some undertakings in the Paris region that 
make heavy prefabricated parts, measures drawn up with the help of the Paris Regional 
Safety Committee. The author describes the achievements of recent years as regards 
various types of railings and methods of installing and dismantling them. The 
numerous photographs illustrating this article show methods of handling panel units 
and of fastening the railings, methods that differ with the method of prefabrication. 





Specimen Card (reduced size) 





classification scheme which has 
been devised has been very much 
| the work of Mr. D. J. Foskett— 
| one of the names in classification 
in this country—who paid three 
visits to Geneva to study the field 
and to draw up the schedules. 


U.D.C. Inadequate 


The 5s. Guide to the Card 
Service, which is published by 
the Centre, explains the need for a 
special classification for the “‘very 
complex subject” of Occupational 
Safety and Health. “The main 
purpose of a classification system 
is to group together the literature 
that will most often be used 
together; the U.D.C. fails to do 
this, mainly because it does not 
deal with occupational safety and 
health as a complete subject. The 
traditional type of system attempts 
to make a complete list of all the 
subjects that may be written about 
...In a complex and rapidly- 
developing field it is impossible to 
foresee exactly these whole sub- 
jects. 





Alphabet Soup 

“Facet analysis, on the other 
hand, allows the parts of a subject 
to be combined as required by the 
literature.” 

The notation—which is pure 
alphabet soup—and the sequence 
of filing the cards are novel. But 
both are concerned to ensure that 
the classification produces the 
desired result: a sequence of cards 
which is (in the words of the 
Guide) “closely related to the way 
in which the subject is actually 
studied ....in a manner which 
offers the maximum possibility of 
retrieving information.” 


U.K. Centre 


Details of the service itself, and 
copies of the five-shilling Guide, 
are obtainable from the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, Industrial Safety 
Division, 75 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Dublin University are to confer 
the honorary degree of M.A. upon 
Miss C. A. Keogh, who recently 
retired after more than 30 years as 
Librarian of the Irish Central 
Library. » ‘ * 


Experiments to produce scented 
delphiniums, the work of Mr. 
Neville Dain, lecturer-in-charge of 
Leeds School of Librarianship, are 
recorded in the 1960 Yearbook of 
the Delphinium Society. 

* * * 


To commemorate Lady Mount- 
batten’s association with West- 
minster Hospital, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Wolfson are to give £5,000 
for the provision of a library—to 
be known as the Edwina Mount- 
batten library—in the hospital’s 
new school of nursing. 

*~ * * 


A perspective drawing is avail- 
able in the L.A. Library of the 
winning design in the open com- 
petition for a new library building 
for the University of Otago, New 
Zealand. The architects, Adams 
and Dodd, aged 27 and 26 respec- 
tively, both of Auckland, won a 
prize of £1,000. The new building 
will ultimately accommodate 600 
readers and half-a-million books. 

* * * 

Manchester have approved an 
eight-year programme for the re- 
organization of its library service 
at a cost of £871,000. The plan will 
mean closing ten branch libraries, 
putting six others on part-time, 
with the remaining fifteen open 
full-time. Four new lending lib- 
raries and five new district libraries 
are to be built. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of Mon- 
mouthshire education committee 
it was reported that, since 1949, on 
35 occasions when advertisements 
had been published for qualified 
librarians, only seven fully quali- 
fied applicants had applied. In five 
instances, advertisements had 
failed to draw applicants of any 
standard. 


A European convention on the 
equivalence of university dip- 
lomas has been signed in Paris by 
ten of the fifteen foreign ministers 
of the Council of Europe. The con- 
vention will enable holders of 
university degrees to pursue their 
studies in any of the signatory 
countries, or to use a degree from 
a foreign university covered by the 
agreement. 

The signatories were Belgium, 
France, Federal Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom. 

* * * 

Extensive restoration will begin 
in the summer vacation on the 
oldest part of the central core of 
the Bodleian Library, known as 
Duke Humfrey. As a result, the 
whole range of buildings, includ- 
ing Selden End and Arts End, will 
be closed for 12 to 15 months and 
the activities which normally go on 
there will be transferred to the 
Lower Exhibition Room in the 
New Bodleian. The restoration 
involves strengthening the walls, 
reflooring the Reading Room and 
Selden End, and refacing the 
exterior. * * 


Irchester (Northants.) Parish 
Council are considering closing 
the village library’s reading room 
because of lack of custom. A 
council member said he only knew 
of one man who regularly read the 
daily papers there, and he had 
died. Another commented: “If 
they can close Irchester station 
through lack of passengers, we 
shall have to close the reading 
room for lack of readers.” 

* * * 

Soon to transform fourteen 
derelict acres in Manhatten, New 
York, is an “exciting” project— 
now nearing fruition—to build the 
Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts. One of the six main con- 
stituents of the Center will be a 
library-museum, which it is in- 
tended to complete by July, 1963. 
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Gillingham are incorporating a 
pram park in a new branch library 
which is being built at Rainham 
(Kent). * * 


Sir Winston Churchill, whose 
late-night film shows are still a 
regular feature of life at Chartwell 
Manor, recently saw “On the 
Beach”. The following day he 
asked to read a copy of the novel 
by Nevil Shute, from which the 
film was made. A telephone call 
was made to Kent County’s small 
branch library at nearby Wester- 
ham, who sent a copy to Sir 
Winston immediately. 

* * * 


HADIS. The latest addition to 
the co-operative ventures which 
have occurred throughout the 
country for the supply of technical 
and commercial information 
locally is the Huddersfield and 
District Information Scheme. Its 
object is to make available to 
members the combined resources 
of books and periodicals held by 
special libraries in the area. 
Membership is open to special 
and public libraries and to firms 
willing to lend material within 
HADIS. The secretary is Mr. L. 
Taylor, Librarian of the Industrial 
Gears Division of David Brown 
Industries Ltd., Park Works, 
Huddersfield. 

* + * 

An investigation of certain 
elements involved in the preserva- 
tion of documents by laminating 
has been carried out for the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. Cellulose 
acetate film has been used for the 
protection of documents by lami- 
nation for over 20 years, and the 
purpose of this research was to 
establish a specification for film 
which could be produced com- 
mercially and which would satisfy 
requirements of strength, flexi- 
bility, resistance to abrasion, etc. 
(Preservation of documents by 
lamination, by W. K. Wilson and 
B. W. Forshee, N.B.S. Mono- 
graph 5, October, 1959.) 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


free 1954 until 1957 an Australian librarian, Miss J. D. Hine, 
was in London to do work for various departments of the New 
South Wales public library. Miss Hine’s principal task was to 
search for and have micro-filmed original material concerning 
Australia and the Pacific. One of the main sources to which this 
took her, “for months and years, on and off”, was the Public 
Record Office, in Chancery Lane. There Miss Hine spent “some of 
the pleasantest and strangest hours” of her life. 


Small Boy Reading 


“It was’’, said Miss Hine,* “a new 
and exhilarating experience to be, so 
to speak, on the other side of the 
counter, being waited on hand and 
foot, so far as fetching and carrying 
went, being able to study things 
myself instead of watching others do 
it with mild envy. There were wild 
geneaolgists and other types of 
eccentric familiar to me from library 
experience, but perhaps one would 
have to go to the Public Record 
Office to find a small boy reading 
aloud to a learned and apparently 
blind clergyman. 

“But I was also a librarian ready to 
be critical in an archivist stronghold. 

“There was, for instance, the 
illogicality and obscurity of the con- 
fusion of what a librarian would 
think of as form and subject classi- 
fication, uncorrected by references, 
in the various schedules and indexes 
I used. The reason why nothing more 
should be said about this is that, as 
my subsequent reading seems to 
indicate, archivists the world over go 
in for the same messy-mindedness. 
No doubt they have their justification 
but they need not be surprised that 
librarians sometimes wish they would 
take an intensive course in the subject 
cataloguing of books and acquire, 
among other things, a proper respect 
for intelligent cross-referencing. 

“Secondly, there was the singular 
unhelpfulness of the Assistant 
Keepers sitting at their high desks in 


* An address to the Library Associa- 
tion of Australia, published in full in 
Archives and Manuscripts, no. 6, 
November, 1959 
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the Round Room. Their politely 
defeatist attitude, as I came to realize 
later, was certainly not peculiar to 
the Public Record Office, moreover. 
I encountered it in several other 
institutions in London, and when I 
say I encountered it, | must immedi- 
ately explain that this unhelpfulness 
was hardly ever directed at me— 
since I was usually helping myself— 
but that I was obliged to hear other 
enquirers receiving it from time to 
time. I learnt to appreciate it as part 
of the not entirely bad English policy 
of having subject specialists among 





The 


Library Sign at Penge (Kent). 
Standard was erected for a gas lamp in 
1852. 


| their professional officers, frequently 


engaged on their own projects and 


| theses and unqualified to help other 


people. (It did not surprise me to see 


| recently that one of my old super- 


vising friends from the Round Room 
has written a well-received book on 
smuggling.) 


**Horrified”’ 


“Having made this point of 
criticism, I must go on to say, in the 
first place, that behind the scenes, 
when one is properly and officially 
introduced, the Assistant Keepers 
are both as kind and as helpful as one 
could possibly expect. Moreover, 
whereas in some section of the British 
Museum I was horrified to hear 
legitimate and even learned enquirers 
being discouraged and given mis- 
leading information, by the atten- 
dants who protect the professional 
staff from the public, in the Public 
Record Office the attendants appear 
to be well supervised and careful to 
confine themselves to the proper 
sphere, within which they could be 
very helpful indeed and well worth 
cultivating. 

“The history of the public’s access 
to the P.R.O. is an interesting one 
and to a large extent is the justifica- 
tion for the staff’s lacking the eager 
helpfulness of the reference librarian. 
Indeed, the Rules which were drawn 
up in 1851 put the public where I 
found it in the 1950’s—thoroughly in 
its place. ‘It will not be possible (says 
p. 49 of the Rules) for the Officers to 
assist any literary enquirers beyond 
the production of the documents, and 
giving a general explanation, if 
needed, of their character and nature. 
No applicant ought to present him- 
self who is not sufficiently acquainted 
with the hand-writing, abbreviations, 
and language of ancient documents.””’ 


“*Try It”’ 

And just in case any of her 
Australian audience should mis- 
interpret this frank review of her 
visit to Britain’s P.R.O., Miss Hine 
concludes: “I hope some of you will 
feel inspired to give yourselves the 
same treat.” 


2 AND ASHFORD KEN! 





